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THE  NON-EXISTENCE  OF  THE  DEVIL. 

THIS  article  is  intended  to  set  forth  reasons  for  the  convic- 
tion that  no  such  being  as  the  Devil  exists.  For  defini- 
tion, the  common  idea  will  be  assumed — an  antagonist  of  God; 
the  author  of  evil  in  the  universe;  the  originator  of  sin  in 
man ;  the  ubiquitous  tempter  of  souls. 

If  there  is  anything  of  which  we  are  getting  a  clear  con- 
ception it  is  that  the  universe  is  one — that,  for  time  and  space 
whereof  the  vision  of  science  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  and  continues  under  one  management.  What  have  been 
called  evils  in  the  system,  as  if  they  were  something  alien  to  it 
— earthquakes,  whirlwinds,  destructive  storms,  floods,  and 
droughts — have  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  foreign  and  malign, 
and  take  place  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  one  onward  march  of 
physical  events  through  which  all  beneficence  is  wrought. 
There  is  no  longer  room  for  tolerance  of  the  idea  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Devil  in  the  physical  realm.  Evolution  cancels 
the  Devil  as  a  controller  of  matter  or  force.  The  system  is  so 
great  that  there  are  things  that  seem  to  us  mere  odds  and 
ends — rejectamenta,  thrums,  objects  not  placed,  not  knit  up 
into  order ;  but  our  final  philosophy  with  regard  to  such  mate- 
rials will  be  that  they  are  in  and  of  the  one  system,  and  that 
they  call  for  no  originator  or  manager  diverse  from  the  one 
supervising  control  productive  of  the  order  that  is  evident. 
The  apparent  inexplicability  of  some  fact  or  force  had  better  be 
referred  to  our  ignorance  rather  than  to  call  in  the  Devil  as 
an  explanation. 

Sin  has  its  psychology.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Devil  does  not  appear  in  the  field  of  the  consciousness  of 
sin.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  field  is  occupied 
to  the  full  with  the  individual  ego,  the  sinner.  In  sin  the  man 
is  himself  the  object  of  a  fearfully  alert  subject — himself. 
Phenomenally,  there  is  disturbance  in  the  field  of  conscious- 
ness as  the  result  of  sin,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  its  par- 
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ticular  forms.  Poets,  novelists,  theologians,  moral  teachers — 
all  are  concerned  in  photographing  the  kaleidoscopic  appear- 
ances on  that  field.  Yet  there  is  one  constant  factor  always  to 
be  recognized — the  subject  of  the  disturbance  recognizes  him- 
self as  solely  responsible  for  it.  He  owns  to  himself  that  he 
alone  set  in  train  the  consequences  that  he  experiences. 

Probably  not  more  scrutiny  has  been  spent  on  any  matter  in 
the  field  of  moral  consciousness  than  in  the  attempt  to  find  some 
way  to  avoid  this  conclusion.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Devil 
has  been  hypothetically  substituted  for  the  ego,  the  person 
himself;  but  this  work  of  substitution  is  too  crude  to  deceive 
any  one — it  certainly  does  not  deceive  the  subject  of  sin.  This 
attempt  at  substitution  has  been  the  work  of  theology — of  spec- 
ulation concerning  the  natural  history  of  sin ;  but  true  psychol- 
ogy repudiates  the  supposititious  finding. 

Psychology  thus  falls  into  line  with  physics,  and  takes  its 
place  in  the  unitary  system.  We  shall  put  all  amorphic,  unre- 
lated, abnormal  phenomena  into  the  catalogue  of  the  unex- 
plained in  the  one  system,  rather  than  to  treat  them  as  evidence 
of  a  double  government  whose  parts  are  in  elementary  an- 
tagonism to  each  other.  In  mind,  what  is  not  a  function  of 
the  individual  must  be  referred  for  origin  and  mode  to  the 
Divine  government. 

Temptation  comes  to  a  man  either  from  his  own  nature  or 
from  his  environment.  Both  belong  to  the  system  of  God. 
Sin  is  a  man's  own  act  of  maladjustment  in  that  system,  with 
the  possibility  of  a  right  adjustment  existing  in  his  own  mind 
at  the  time  of  its  commission.  The  Devil  is  not  only  not  sub- 
ject to  perception  in  this  field,  but  would  be  the  fifth  wheel 
to  a  coach  if  he  were.  No  man  ever  yet  distinguished  between 
a  temptation  proceeding  from  his  own  nature  or  environment 
and  one  furnished  by  the  Devil. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  Bible  shows  that  the  Devil 
has  no  better  standing  therein  than  in  physics  and  psychology. 
Take  Cruden's  Concordance — we  do  not  strike  the  word 
"devil"  until  we  come  to  references  to  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  an  astonishing  fact  that  translators  have  found  nothing  in 
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the  Old  Testament  that  they  could  render  as  "devil."  We 
should  expect,  as  we  travel  back  toward  the  night  of  primitive 
conditions,  to  find  evidences  of  the  existence  of  polytheism 
and  fetishism.  While  incidentally  that  is  indicated,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Old  Testament  was  written  throughout  under 
the  influence  of  the  inspiration  of  an  inflexible  monotheism. 
God,  in  the  Old  Testament — 

".      .    .    fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bore,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne." 

That  is  something  we  shall  want  to  bear  in  mind  in  our  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  significance  of  the  term  "devil"  in  the 
New  Testament.  We  shall  find  all  the  way  through  that  no 
such  anti-god  as  we,  perhaps  in  common  thought,  have  of  the 
Devil  could  have  been  tolerated  by  the  advocates  and  sup- 
porters of  Hebrew  and  Jewish  monotheism.  The  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  no  such  idea  of  a  divided  moral  gov- 
ernment as  we  tolerate  in  our  allowance  of  the  ubiquity  of  the 
Devil  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  human  souls.  But  while  the 
word  "devil"  does  not  occur,  may  it  not  be  that  an  equivalent 
may  be  found  under  other  terms  ?   Let  us  see. 

"Satan"  occurs  in  four  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  I.  Chron- 
icles, Job,  Psalms,  and  Zechariah.  But  the  conception  of  Satan 
in  all  these  books  seems  to  be  one  and  the  same;  so  we  need 
comment  only  on  the  Satan  of  Job.  The  appearance  and  action 
of  Satan  in  this  book  are  matters  so  familiar  that  we  need  not 
make  quotations.  Certainly  the  better  and  the  prevalent  opin- 
ion is  that  Job  is  a  philosophical  and  not  a  historical  book. 
It  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  dramatic  form  and  nature.  It  would 
be  more  than  hazardous  to  deduce  from  a  writing  of  such 
nature  the  actual  existence  of  any  character  mentioned  in  it. 
It  is  very  evident  on  slight  examination  that  Satan  in  Job — 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament — is  not  the  Devil  of  our 
modern  conception.  Satan  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may  be 
regarded  as  a  hard  character,  but  not  one  essentially  sinful. 
He  is  not  an  out-and-out  antagonist  of  God.  He  goes  in  and 
out  of  celestial  convocations  on  fairly  good  terms  with  every 
personage.    He  conducts  an  argument  with  the  Lord  and  re- 
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ceives  permission  from  him  to  make  an  experiment.  His  office 
seems  to  be  that  of  accuser,  or  district  attorney,  to  bring  and 
support  indictments.  He  appears  nowhere  as  a  mental  tempter 
to  sin,  and  is  nowhere  asserted  to  be  such  tempter  or  recog- 
nized as  such.  He  is  a  meddler  with  environment  but  not  with 
the  soul. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  trial  of  Job,  Satan's 
power  is  put  forth  only  in  the  physics  of  his  person  and  sur- 
roundings. He  does  not  appear  in  the  psychological  field  at  all. 
Job  is  the  "In  Memoriam"  of  antiquity.  In  that  great  debate 
on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  suffering,  the  Devil  is  not  once 
called  in  as  an  explanation  of  anything.  The  discussion  moves 
on  high  theistic  ground,  and  never  descends  below  it.  Job 
maintains  that  his  misery  is  not  due  to  sin,  and  his  friends 
maintain  that  it  is.  It  would  have  bravely  served  their  ends 
in  the  argument  if  they  could  have  suggested  to  him  that 
somehow,  somewhere  in  his  experience,  almost  unknown  to 
himself,  he  had  been  "instigated  by  the  Devil"  to  some  sin; 
but  they  never  do  it.  The  psychology  of  that  argument  is 
as  clear  of  the  Devil  as  is  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Psalms  and  the 
Proverbs  cover  an  immense  field  of  moral  action ;  yet  the  Devil 
never  once  (except  in  Psalm  106)  appears  therein.  The  re- 
pentant sinner  of  Psalm  51  might  have  said,  "Behold,  I  was 
tempted  of  the  Devil;"  but  he  did  not.  There  are  only  two 
persons  in  the  psychological  field  of  that  Psalm:  God  and  the 
confessing  sinner.  Attention  is  challenged  to  the  range  of 
moral  vision  and  experience  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  Devil  does  not  appear  on  their  horizon. 

But  His  Satanic  Majesty  appears  no  more  in  the  historic  or 
prophetic  books  of  the  Old  Testament  than  in  those  poetic. 
"And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord" 
occurs  over  and  over  again.  But  complicity  with  the  Devil 
is  not  once  suggested  to  account  for  this  evil ;  "he"  did  the  evil, 
and  on  "him"  the  responsibility  lay.  If  the  lawgiver  and  the 
prophets  carried  along  the  Devil  in  their  psychology,  it  is 
strange  that  they  never  once  told  that  people,  "stiff-necked" 
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and  "laden  with  iniquity,"  that  they  were  Devil-led  and  Devil- 
inspired  ;  but  they  never  did. 

The  main  reason  why  we  have  supposed  the  Devil  to  have 
had  such  a  presidency  over  human  history,  I  think,  is  because 
he  is  supposed  by  us  to  have  figured  in  the  so-called  "fall  of 
man,''  as  set  forth  in  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  Assuming  the  Devil  to  have  been  there,  at  the  "begin- 
ning" of  the  race,  we  have  spread  his  presence  and  government 
over  subsequent  history.  But  one  thing  is  certain — neither 
Devil  nor  Satan  appears  in  Genesis.  Respecting  what  does 
appear,  however,  something  may  be  said. 

"Truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
While  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  open  doors." 

Men  have  always  known  that,  and  have  tried  to  put  all 
kinds  of  truth  in  story  form.  In  the  account  of  "the  fall," 
some  one  tried  to  translate  the  psychology  of  sin  into  story. 
He  was  successful.  He  took  a  photograph  that  any  one  can 
recognize.  This  makes  the  story  of  "the  fall"  not  a  biog- 
raphy of  one  man,  but  a  portraiture  of  universal  fact.  No 
defense  of  this  view  is  needed  beyond  the  submission  of  it  to 
test  analysis  and  synthesis  by  any  human  mind,  and  the  further 
statement  that  this  method  of  interpretation  is  older  than 
Christianity  and  as  wide  as  human  scholarship.  This  is  the 
end  of  all  possible  attempts  to  construct  the  Devil  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  mighty  unbroken  monotheism  domi- 
nant in  the  thought  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
marvel  of  human  history. 

It  is  said  that  the  Jews,  in  returning  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  brought  with  them  ideas  derived  from  the  theology 
of  Eastern  nations,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  appearance 
of  the  terms  Satan  and  Devil  in  their  thought  and  language. 
This  may  be  granted,  but  we  still  have  to  determine  the  part 
played  by  these  imported  ideas.  Because  the  Jews  used  the 
above  terms,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  believed  in  the  ex- 
istence of  beings  corresponding  thereto;  i.e.,  that  the  teachers 
so  thought.   The  Jews  came  back  from  the  captivity,  as  Kant 
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would  say,  categorical,  bigoted  monotheists.  Probabilities 
attach  to  this  fact  that  grade  up  into  certainties.  Let  us  ex- 
amine a  case  to  see  the  force  of  them. 

All  the  synoptic  Gospels  record  the  dispute  between  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  and  Jesus  as  to  the  source  whence  he 
derived  his  authority  to  cast  out  demons.  It  may  look  as  if 
both  parties  recognized  the  existence  of  Beelzebub;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  neither  could.  Beelzebub  was  simply  an  in- 
stance of  survival  in  language  of  the  names  of  the  gods  of  the 
original,  underlying  stratum  of  heathenism.  The  prophets  had 
pulverized  all  the  Baals  in  that  system,  which  were  mere  " van- 
ities." It  would  have  been  high  treason  to  the  Jewish  State  to 
have  recognized  the  existence  of  any  such  god.  And  here  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Jesus  used  "Satan"  as  a  synonym  for  this 
impossible  god  Beelzebub.  That  of  itself  would  effectually 
dispose  of  Satan.  Theoretically,  we  should  expect  the  name 
of  a  dethroned,  degraded,  and  annihilated  god  to  survive  in  the 
literature  of  sarcasm  and  caricature;  and  what  we  should  ex- 
pect we  find.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
instead  of  making  a  serious,  philosophic,  or  scientific  inquiry 
•concerning  the  power  by  which  Jesus  restored  the  demonized 
person  to  himself,  employed  against  him  the  weapon  of  ridicule. 
It  was  doubtless  with  a4a=a§fe*of  derision  that  they  called  up 
the  old,  dead,  heathen  god  Beelzebub  to  figure  in  the  case. 
Jesus  used  the  term  Beelzebub,  not  because  he  believed  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  being,  but  because  it  was  the  coin  of  their 
spirit  of  vituperation  and  calumny;  that  with  him  was  the 
main  thing,  and  to  that  he  addressed  himself. 

Out  of  this  clash  came  the  warning  in  respect  to  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
uttered  "because  they  said  he  had  an  unclean  spirit."  The 
point  at  issue  was  Christ's  ethical  condition,  and  to  that  he 
confined  himself.  All  else  uttered  was  verbiage  leading  up  to 
that,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  obiter  dicta.  Authority  cannot 
be  given  to  such  matter  at  common  law  because  it  is  common 
sense  that  it  should  not  be.  Psychological  analysis  will  support 
this  conclusion  anywhere. 
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It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  comment  on  Christ's  method 
that  he  availed  himself  of  illustrations  from  anything  that 
was  at  hand' — the  ordinary  thought,  facts,  and  events  about 
him,  as  well  as  objects  from  the  ordinary  scenery.  The  para- 
bles are  special  witnesses  to  this  truth.  If  lilies  were  in  the 
landscape,  he  would  use  them  for  illustrative  purposes.  If  the 
names  of  antiquated  and  hostile  deities  were  afloat  in  common 
remark,  he  would  use  them  likewise;  but,  of  course,  they 
would  stand  for  the  undivine,  the  unethical,  the  unholy.  They 
were  historically  degradations,  and  would  be  the  synonyms  of 
what  was  inherently  and  essentially  degraded.  Jesus  used 
the  coin  of  the  realm  in  every  department  of  thought. 

The  Saviour  used  the  word  Diabolos  four  times  only.  Let  us 
consider  one  or  two  instances.  It  occurs  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower,  as  given  in  each  of  the  synoptic  Gospels.  In  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed  bad  results  are  reached  in  three  cases,  but  in 
only  one  of  them  is  the  agency  of  the  Devil  spoken  of.  In 
the  other  two,  temptations  arise  normally,  as  we  all  experi- 
ence them.  "Tribulation  and  persecution"  arise  in  one  case, 
and  in  the  other  "the  care  of  the  world  and  deceitfulness  of 
riches"  come  to  bear.  Does  any  one  believe  that  the  Saviour 
meant  to  call  in  the  agency  of  the  Devil  to  account  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  good  seed  in  the  first  case  alone — "those  that  were 
sown  by  the  wayside?"  The  "Devil"  there  simply  appears 
as  a  short  way  of  describing  a  bad  result.  In  the  second  and 
third  cases  the  psychology  of  temptation  is  normal;  hence, 
there  is  no  reason  for  calling  in  an  abnormal  agency  in  the  first. 

In  that  fierce  debate  with  the  Jews  in  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, recorded  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  John,  they  claimed  to 
be  Abraham's  children.  This  claim  Jesus  denied,  but  of  course 
on  spiritual  grounds;  for  genealogically  they  were  children 
of  Abraham.  He  told  them :  "Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  lusts  of  your  father  it  is  your  will  to  do."  This  was 
the  language  of  invective,  terrible  in  its  stroke;  but  does  it 
assert  anything  more  than  that  they  were  deliberate  children 
of  wickedness  ?  He  goes  on  to  paint  the  Devil  in  the  blackest 
of  colors — as  a  liar  and  a  murderer;  but  is  there  any  mean- 
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ing  to  that  except  that  he  would  show  them  their  spiritual 
fatherhood?  The  blacker  he  painted  their  father  the  more 
repellant  they  stood  out  on  the  canvas  in  their  lying  and  mur- 
derous hate.  In  heated  argument  of  this  sort,  one  is  not  to 
be  held  to  guarantee  either  fact  or  fancy  that  he  may  seize 
for  epithet  or  illustration.  No  one  delivers  geological  lectures 
on  the  stones  he  throws.  Mere  invective  should  not  be  treated 
as  the  deliberate  utterance  of  philosophy  or  science.  Nowhere 
but  in  Scripture  do  men  maintain  the  literal  truth  of  things  said 
en  passant.  The  point  in  view  is  not  the  existence  of  the  Devil. 
The  moral  qualities  of  the  antagonizing  Jews  are  alone  in  the 
focus  of  thought;  nothing  else  is  at  issue.  Of  such  sort  are 
all  the  cases  in  which  Jesus  used  the  word  "devil."  Is  there 
anything  in  them  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  he  either 
taught  or  believed  in  the  existence  of  Satan  as  a  personal 
being?  Jesus  used  the  terms  Satan  and  Devil  synonymously  on 
four  occasions  only.  For  instance,  in  Matthew  xvi.  23,  we 
read:  "But  he  turned,  and  said  unto  Peter,  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan:  thou  art  an  offense  unto  me;  for  thou  savourest 
not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men." 
This  shows  how  easily  strong  epithets  came  into  the  mind  of 
Jesus,  who  called  Peter,  Satan ;  Judas,  devil ;  and  Herod,  a  fox. 
From  such  a  habit  in  the  use  of  terms,  nothing  can  be  affirmed 
as  to  the  belief  of  Jesus  in  the  existence  of  the  Devil. 

It  may  be  said  that,  to  the  degree  in  which  the  "temptation" 
of  Christ  is  regarded  as  a  genuine  spiritual  struggle,  it  is  im- 
possible to  hold  that  it  took  place  in  the  dramatic  form  given 
by  Matthew.  A  good  being  could  not  be  tempted  to  do  evil 
when  a  bad  being — known  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  all  the 
sin  of  the  world — comes  before  him.  It  would  be  morally  im- 
possible for  temptation  to  arise  out  of  such  a  situation.  Then, 
if  the  temptation  of  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  value  to  us, 
it  must  be  looked  upon  as  taking  place  under  normal  human 
conditions.  The  scenic  form  of  the  record  is  to  be  treated  as 
we  treat  such  forms  elsewhere — an  outward  and  dramatic  form 
given  to  an  inward  and  spiritual  struggle. 

The  authority  for  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  viewed  thus 
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from  the  New  Testament  center,  seems  tenuous.  If  Jesus  did 
not  teach  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  we  shall  be  slow  to  find 
that  doctrine  elsewhere.  There  is  no  need  to  examine  particular 
texts  throughout  the  New  Testament.  The  principle  alone 
by  which  we  have  worked  will  guide  us  anywhere,  and  will  be 
found  to  relieve  the  New  Testament  from  responsibility  for 
our  common  notion  of  a  great  omniscient  and  omnipresent,  if 
not  omnipotent,  antagonist  of  God. 

St.  Paul  was  a  tense  rhetorician.  It  may  be  submitted  that 
his  use  of  the  terms  devil  and  Satan  was  founded  on  a  desire 
to  condense  into  close  expression  all  the  forces  of  evil  that  he 
found  antagonistic  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  was  with  him 
a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and  love.  Paul  was  a  psychologist 
of  superior  rank.  He  had  the  keenest  insight  into  the  play 
of  righteousness  and  sin  over  the  human  mind.  He  has  de- 
scribed his  own  experiences  in  sin  with  an  accuracy  of  self-in- 
spection that  stands  as  a  norm  for  similar  exercise  by  any 
of  the  sons  of  men.  But  this  fact  stands  out  in  clearness :  Paul 
never  intimates  that  his  psychology  in  sin  was  the  manufacture 
of  any  being  but  himself — and  God.  The  Devil  appears 
nowhere  in  Paul's  description  of  his  own  experiences.  His 
sin  was  his  own  as  clearly  as  that  of  the  author  of  Psalm  51 
was  his  own.  If  Paul  did  not  find  the  Devil  a  necessity,  or 
even  a  help  toward  explaining  his  own  experiences,  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  would  not  make  such  finding  for  any  one  else; 
for  he  called  himself  the  "chief  of  sinners." 

Assume  the  Apocalypse  to  be  the  work  of  John.  The  Devil 
certainly  appears  in  his  visions — along  with  other  strange 
things.  But  we  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
of  John's  "beings"  are  but  symbols  of  spiritual  processes,  forces, 
and  experiences  entirely  within  the  domain  of  man.  The  final 
vision  of  the  disposition  of  the  forces  of  evil  is  given  in  the 
tenth  verse  of  the  twentieth  chapter:  "And  the  devil  that  de- 
ceived them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tor- 
mented day  and  night  for  ever  and  ever."  Now,  the  asser- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  "devil"  is  no  stronger  here  than 
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is  that  of  the  "beast''  and  the  "false  prophet."  But  John 
creates,  out  of  his  imagination,  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
before  our  eyes.  These  are  not,  and  never  were,  correspondent 
beings.  They  are  symbols  of  the  secular  and  religious  powers, 
found  embodied  in  the  Roman  Empire,  that  were  antagonistic 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Yet  they  are  considered  as  having 
as  good  a  biological  existence  as  Satan  himself.  They  are  all 
three  cast  into  the  "lake  of  fire  and  brimstone."  There  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  John  meant  to  teach  the  individual 
being  of  the  "devil"  and  not  to  teach  that  of  the  "beast"  and 
the  "false  prophet." 

This  is  the  last  we  read  of  the  Devil  in  the  Scriptures. 
May  we  not  assume  that  wherever  he  has  appeared  in  the 
Bible  he  has  been  simply  an  imaginary  figurehead  for  the  forces 
of  wrong,  evil,  sin? 

It  seems  to  be  a  solution  almost  too  easy  to  be  valuable  to 
put  the  matter  mathematically — thus  : 

Beelzebub  =  Satan  =  Diabolos. 
But  Beelzebub  ex  necessitate  rei  =  o; 
and  the  rest  follows.    That  is  the  way  in  which  the  argument 
in  the  New  Testament  for  the  existence  of  the  Devil  stands. 

To  the  degree  in  which  one  is  theistically  orthodox  will  he 
cease  to  offer  the  Devil  as  explanatory  of  anything  in  the  uni- 
verse of  God. 

(Rev.)  Charles  Caverno. 

Lombard,  III. 
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